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POPULAR PALBS. 


THE HEADSMAN,. 
A TALE OF DOOM. 
(Centinued.) 

A half hour’s ride brought Florian and the 
headsman to the Gothic building before men- 
tioned, where the latter resided. Although 
the new guest entered it with sudlcesitbable 
emotions, the frank cordiality and kindness 
manifested by the old man soon put him at 
ease and removed all seaplane of intended 
treachery. An excellent break fast was quick- 
ly provided, and the headsman sent a message 
requesting his daughter to bring a bottle of 
wine. Florian, suspecting that some new at- 
tempt was to be made to ensnare him to the 
purpose originally expressed, recoiled as he 
watched the door in the expectation of seeing 
it opened by some bold and reckless female, 
whom his fancy already invested with as ma- 
ny wor qualities as he had ee sup- 

osed to belong to the occupation of her father. 
ant then was he affected y new and surpri- 
sing emotions when his lovely travelling com- 
anion, whom in the terrors of the last night 








e had forgotten, in blushing embarrassment, 


entered with the wine. He was about to meet 
her with a cordial greeting, when he was 
checked by a significant look which intimated 
a wish to conceal their previous acquaintance ; 
and with a silent bow he resumed his seat. 
The smiling maid, introduced by her father by 
the name of Madelon, took a chair between her 
father and Florian, and the conversation soon 
became general and exhilarating. ; 

The continued fever of apprehension which 
had almost unhinged the reason of Florian, 
now rapidly subsided. The cordial hospitali- 
ty of the old headsman soon made him feel at 
home in an abode which he had once contempla- 
ted with horror and disgust ; while the artless 
attentions and fascinating vivacity of the pret- 
ty Madelon soon wove around hima magic 
spell, and invested the gothic chambers of her 
father’s antique mansion with all the splen- 
dour of Aladdin’s palace 





Motherless from the age of fourteen, and 
secluded by her father’s vocation from all 
society save occasional intercourse with rela- 
tives of the same degraded caste, the heads- 
man’s daughter had been early accustomed to 
rely upon her own resources, 

Most of her leisure hours had been devoted 
toa comprehensive course of historical reading, 
from which her unpolished but strong minded 
tather conceived that she would derive, not enly 
amusement and instruction, but that sustaining 
fortitude so essential to the station in which her 
lot was cast. Thus her innocent, and active 
mind, untaintedby the licentiousness and infi- 
delity of French romance, acquired concentra- 
tion and strength; the study of sacred and 
|profane history induced habits of salutary re- 
| flection, and her character gradually developed 
a masculine yet unpretending energy,which ad- 
mirably fitted her to become the helpmate of a 
man so timid and undecisive as Florian. Her 
mother was a Parisian, of good manners and ed- 
ucation, but an orphan and defenceless. Persea 
cuted by a licentious nobleman, she had effect- 
ed her escape from the chateau in which she 
resided as governess to his daughters. Cir- 
\cumstances, not essential to my narrative, 
had induced her to accept a temporary asylum 
in the house of the executioner, whose mother 
was then living. Here, in a moment of de- 
spair at her ¥ ope and destitute condition, 
she accepted the often tendered ‘addresses, of 
the enamoured headsman, and became hig 
wife. The life of this amiable and accom- 
plished woman was shortened by her calami- 
ties, and by a sense of degradation which she 
could never subdue. Secluded from all hu- 
man society save that of an uncultivated hus- 
band, who but imperfectly understood her val- 
ue, she loved her only child with more than a 
mother’s idolatry; and while her strength 

rmitted, devoted herself, with unceasing 
solicitude, to the formation of her mind, and 
to the regulation of her untameable vivacity. 
Thus happily moulded in early youth, and 
judiciously cultivated after her mother’s death, 
Madeion combined, with clear and vigorous 
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perceptions, a degree of personal attractions 
rarely seen in France, and no small portion 
of the feminine grace and fascination peculiar 
to well educated French women, while to 
these advantages were superadded eyes of 
radiant lustre, a voice rich in soft and musical 
inflections, and a smile of irresistible archness 
and witchery. Accustomed, from her limited 
opportunities of observation, to regard men as 
collectively coarse and uncultivated she had 
been immediately and powerfully attracted by 
the elegant persen, the refined and gentle 
manners of Florian, during their four leagues’ 
journey; and te one who felt the value of 
knowledge, and eagerly sought to extend her 
means of pursuing it, there was, on further 
acquaintance, a charm in his comprehensive 
attainments and in the classic elegance of 
his diction, which compensated for the unman- 
ly timidity and morbid infirmity of purpose, 
so easily distinguishable in his character and 
conduct. 

‘In Florian, whose feelings were fortified by 
reminiscences of a prior attachment, the pro- 
gress of sentiment was slower, but not less cer- 
tain in its tendency. His silent worship of 
Angelique had always been accompanied Gi 
doubts and misgivings innumerable. He 
thought her lost to him for ever; he felt that 
all his prospects of professional advancement 
were blighted by the disastrous incident at 
D. and his consequent flight ; and insensibly 
he yielded to the charm of daily and hourly 
intercourse with the bewitching Madelon. 
The consciousness of her admiring prepo- 
session, and of his own superior attainments, 
gave tohim, while conversing with her, a sooth- 
ing self-possession, and expansion of thought 
and feeling, and a glowing facility of elocution, 
which he had never experienced, and which 
proved a source of exquisite end inexhaustible 
gratification. Her increasing sympathy and 
kindness, her flattering anticipation of his, 
wishes, lulled the anguish of his recollections, 
and her sparkling gaiety never failed to rouse 
his drooping spirits. He soon learned to esti- 
mate at its true value the rare combination of 
eetiences and energy which her character 

isplayed ; while her courageous self-posses- 
sion and unfailing resources, under every diffi- 
culty made him regard her as a woman gifted 
beyond her sex with those’ qualities in which 
he felt himseif most deficient. In short, feel- 
ings of deep and lasting attachment stole in- 
sensibly into the hearts of the youthful pair. 
Florian had surrendered all bis sympathies to 
Madelon before he was conscious of the power 
she had gained over his happiness, and their 
mutual affection was betrayed and sealed by} 
word and pledge before he reflected upon the 
inevitable consequence. ‘Too soon, ‘alas! he 
was awakened from this dream of bliss to a 
long reality of terror and anguish. The spell 
which bound him was broken, and the scene 
of enchantment was abruptly changed intoa 


Some weeks after his arrival in this asylum, 
the headsman had advised him to prolong his 
stay until all danger of pursuit had subsided, 
and the fears of the fugitive soon gave way to 
cheering sensation of security and confidence. 
To lovers the present is every thing, Florian 
forgot alike the trying past and the menacing 
future ; weeks and months flitted past unobser- 
ved by the youthful pair, while the crafty 
headsman, who had silently watched their 
growing attachment, crowed in secret over 
the now certain success of his stratagem. 

Several months had thus elapsed, and the 
old man, after ascertaining from his daughter 
that the affections and the honour of Florian 
were irredeemably plighted, took an op- 
portunity to address him one morning as soon 
as Madelon had quitted the breakfast-room. 

‘LT think it high time young man,’ he said, 
smiling, ‘that you should proceed to business. 
Come along with me into my workshop.’ 

Florian looked at him in silent wonder, but 
unhesitatingly followed him into the capacious 
cellars, where the old man unlocked a door 
which his guest had never before observed. 
Florian entered with his conductor, but start- 
ed back in dismay as he saw a number of ex- 
ecutioner’s swords and axes hanging around 
the walls of the low vaulted room, in the cen- 
tre of which several cabbage-heads were fixed 
with pegs upon an oblong block of wood. ‘The 
headsman took one of the swords from the wall, 
drew it from the scabbard, carefully wiped the 
glittering blade, and then offered it to Florian. 
* Now, my son,’ he began, ‘try your strength 
on these cabbage-heads. It is easy work, and 
required nothing but a steady hand” 

‘Gracious Heaven! you cannot be in ear- 
nest !? exclaimed Florian, retreating from him 
in deadly terror. 

‘Not in earnest ?’ rejoined the headsman, 
sternly; ‘I consider your compliance as a 
matter of course. You love my ee 
you have won her affections—and sure ? Flo- 
rian, you are not the man to pray her false !? 

‘God forbid !’ exclaimed Florian with hon- 
est fervour. ‘I dearly love her, and seek no 
happier lot than to become her husband.” 

: [ offered her to you, my son!’ said the 
other with returning kindness; ‘but you did 
not like the conditions, and declined her. 
You have since, without my permission, sought 
and won her affections, and you have no right 
to flinch from the implied consequences. It 
is high time to come to a conclusion, and to 


lapply yourself in good faith to the only pursuit 
ithrough 


which you can ever obtain my Mad- 
elon.’ | 

“The only one?’ timidly Sag Florian ; 
‘L have, ’tis true, abandoned for your daugh- 
ter’s sake the world and the world’s prejudi- 
ces; but I am young and industrious; 1 pos- 
sess valuable knowledge ; and, surely, 1 may 
find some employment which will maintain a 
wife and family. Do, my good father, reliu- 





chaos of interminable dismay and anxiety. 


guish this dreadful vocation.”— 
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‘And my daughter!’ exgaimed the heads-! 
man, with loud and bitter emphasis. * What 
is to become of her / If even you could-step 
back within the pale of society, she would be 
forever excluded. But you have neither mo- 
ral courage nor animal bravery enough for 
any worldly pursuit—your original station in 
society is irrecoverably gone—and if you at- 
tempt to leave this safe Byium, the sword of 
justice will face you at every turn, No, no,! 
Florian! T love my future son-in-law too well 
to expose him to such imminent and deadly 
peril. ‘There, read that paper! The con- 
tents will bring you to your senses.’ 

With these words, which struck like a win-! 
try chill into the heart of Florian, he took an 
old néwspaper from his pocket-book. The 
unhappy fugitive received it with a shaking 
hand, and read a judicial summons from the 
authorities of D. seeking intelligence of a stu- 
dent, who had on a certain day quitted the 
university by the diligence for Normandy, and 
unaccountably disappeared. His Christian 
and surname, with an accurate description of 
his dress and person, were appended. Glan- 
cing fearfully - ti the page, he distinguished 
some particulars of a murder ; his sight grew 
dim with terror; and, after a vain attempt to 
read farther, he dropped the fatal document, 
and reeled, breathless, and almost fatuting 
against the wall. 

‘He is the very man!’ muttered the heads- 
man, whose keen eye had been intently fixed 
upon him during the perusal. ‘1 never asked 
your real name, young man,’ he continued, 
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‘but now I know it. Your terrors would be- 
tray it toa child. 
fortitude to face the common evils of life, and | 
bearing in every feature a betrayers to escape | 
the giant-grasp of the French police? And! 
had this calamity never befallen you, how 
could you gain a support in the world, which, | 
by your own confession, you have ever found 
ungenial and repulsive? Believe me, Florian !) 
here, and here only, will you find safety, sup- 
port, and happiness.’ 

‘ Happiness ?’ mournfully repeated Florian, 

‘Yes, happiness !’ rejoined the tempter. 
*You and Madelon love each other, and in 
every station, from the highest to the lewest, 
love is the salt of lig, the balm and cordial of 
existence. My oflice descends from genera- 
tion to generation ; it ensures to the holder, 
not only a good house and landed property, 
but an mmcome of no mean amount. Every 
traveller who passes my house, pays me toll, 
because fifty years since an inundation com- 
pelled the town to cuta high-road through my 
grandfather’s garden. all these benefits | 
shall be deprived, when old and disabled, if 
my children disdain to follow my vocation ;} 
and if Madelon were to marry within the pale 
of society which regards her father with. abhor- 
rence, my house and vineyard would be de- 
stroyed by the bigoted and furious populace, 
apd too probably my innocent child Bom with 








How then are you, without | 


them. Have you the heart, Florian, tohazard 
her destruction and your own, in preference 
to an office essential to the existence of civil 
society, and from which that obedience to the 
laws, which is the first duty of a good citizen, 
removes all self-reproach? With a due sense. 
of the importance of your official duties, you 
will find yourself sustained in the performance 
of them; and a practised hand will soon give 
you firmness enough to follow a vocation at- 
tended with no personal risk; but, if you de- 
termine to leave me, where will you find res- 
olution to face the perils which surround you? 
and, if you escape them, how are you to com- 
pete in the race of life with the daring and the 
fleet ?’ 

The appalling alternatives held out to Flo- 
rian by the politic headsman, and the con- 
sciousness of his own inability either to escape 
the police, or to steer his way sucessfully 
through the shoals and qusckiadde of life, ren- 
dered him incapable of argument or reply. 
Bewildered and stupified by contéAding emo- 
tions, his mind became palsied by despair, and 
his powers of resistance began to fail him. 
‘The headsman saw his advantage ; but, satis- 
fied with the impression he had mage -upon 
his hapless victim, he ceased to press any 
immediate decision, told him to eonsider of 
the proposal, and went to his vineyard; while 
Florian, hastening to his Madelon, was assailed 
by the witchery of sighs and tears; by looks, 
which alternately pleaded and upbraided ; 
and by inspiriting aud cogent arguments, 
which shamed him into temporary resolution, 
Thus alternately intimidated by the deep 
tones and stern denunciations of the father, 
encouraged by the specious reasonings of the 
daughter, or soothed by her resistless fascina- 
tiuns ; assured, too, by the headsman, that for 
some years sentences of decapitation, with 
rare exceptions, had been commuted for’ the 
galleys, his power to contend with his tempter 
abandoned him ; he dropped, like the fascina- 
ted bird, into the jaws of the serpent ; and 

ielding to his ‘destiny,he commencedhis train- 
ing ina vocation from which every feeling 
in his nature, and every dictate of lus under- 
standing, recoiled with abhorrence. 

It was no sacrifice, to one of his timid and 
fastidious habits, to abandon a world in which 
he had ever found himself an alien, and which 
he now thought confederated to persecute and 
destroy him. He submitted in uncomplaining 
resignation to his fate, and ere long found re- 
lief in the growing attachment of the headsman 
and his daughter. His pure and affectionate 
heart, and the undeviating rectitude of his 
principles and conduct, soon won the entire 
esteem of the old man, whose better feelings 
had not heen blunted by his official duties ; 
while the light-hearted and bewitching Made- 
lon, who now loved almost to idolatry a man so 
incomparably superior to any she had. hitherto 
known, delighted to cheer his hours of sadness, 
and watched his every wish with intense and 








































unwearied solicitude. Meanwhile, the old 
man had quietly made every requisite prepa- 
ration, sal a month after the assent of Piorien 
to his proposal, the lovers were uted. The 
official appointment of Florian, as adopted 
successor to the headsman, took place some 
days before the marriage, and it was stipula- 
ted by the town-authorities, that on the next 
ensuing condemnation of a criminal to death, 
he should prove on the scaffold his competency 
to succeed the executioner, 

For many months after this appointment, 
every arrival of a criminal in the town-prison 
struck terror into the heart of Florian. Hap- 
pily, however, the assertion of the headsman 
that it was a growing practice of the judicial 
atthorities to substitute the galleys for decap- 
itation, was verified by the fact, and Florian 
ehjoyed several years of domestic happiness, 
disturbed only by apprehensions Which he 
could never subdue, that sooner or later the 
evil he’so orate dreaded would certainly be- 
fall him. eanwhile, his beloved Madelon 
had made him the happy father of three pro- 
mising boys, and he began to experience a 
degree of tranquillity to which he had long 
been a stranger; when, at a period in which 
the town-prison was untenanted, the long 
dreaded calamity burst upon his devoted head 
like a bolt of lightning from a cloudless sky. 

His father in-law received one morning at 
breakfast an order from the town-authorities 
to repair early on the following day to a city 
at ten leagues distance, and there to behead a 
criminal whose execution had been delayed by 
the illness and death of the resident headsman. 
At this unexpected intelligence, the teatures of 
Florian were blanched with horror, but the iron 
visage of the old executioner betrayed not the 
slightest emotion. Regardless of his son-in- 
law’s terrors he viewed this unexpected sum- 
mons as a fortunate incident, and maintained, 
thatany unskillfulness in decapitation would 
be of less importance at a distance than in his 
native town. He regarded also this brief sum- 
mons as much more favourable to Florian’s suc- 
cess than a longer fore-knowledge, and urged 
in strong and decisive terms the necessity of 
submission to the call of duty. ‘The blood of 
Florian froze as he listened, but he acquiesced 
as usual in timid silence. 

- Aftera night of wearying vigilance and in- 
ternal conflict, the miserable Florian entered 
at day-break the vehicle which awaited hirm 
and his father-in-law under the arched gate- 
way. With a view to prevent his trembling 
substitute from witnessing all the preparations 
for the approaching catastrophe, the old man 
so measured his progress as to enter the city 
a few minutes before the appointed hour, and 
drove immediately to the scene of action, 
without pausing at the church to attend, as 
customary, the mass then performing in _pre- 
sence of the criminal. Soon after their arri- 
val, the melancholy procession approached, 
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ed: hastily away, ascended the ladder with 
unsteady steps, and concealed himself behind 
the thassive person of the old headsman, as 
the victim of offended justice with a firm and 
measured step mounted the scaffold. The old 
man felt for his shrinking son-in-law, but kept 
a stern eye upon him, in hopes to counteract 
the disabling . effects of his rising agony. 
When, however, the decisive moment ap- 
proached, he whispered to him encouragingly, 
‘Be a man, Florian! Beware of looking at the 
criminal before you strike; but, when his 
head is lifted, look him boldly in the face, or 
the people will doubt your courage.’ 

Florian fixed on him a vacant stare, but 
these kindly meant instructions reached not 
his inward ear. ‘The remembrance of the 
execution he had witnessed with his friend 
Bartholdy had flashed upon him, and he re- 
collected the taunting prediction—that he 
might himself be condemned to the scaffold. 
His agony rose almost to suffocation ; he com- 
pared his own destiny with that of the being 
whom he was about to deprive of life and he felt 
that could not unwillingly have taken his place. 
At this moment, his attention was caught by 
the admiring comments of the crowd upon the 
courageous ‘bearing and firm unflinching fea- 
tures of the criminal. Roused by these ex- 
clamations to a stinging consciousness of his 
own unmanly timidity, he made a powerful 
effort, and rallied his expiring energies into 
temporary life and action. The headsman 
now approached him with the broad axe, and 
whispered, ‘Courage, my son! "tis nothing 
but a cabbage -head.’ 

With a desperate effort, Florian seized the 
weapon, fixed his dim gaze upon the white 
neck of the criminal, and, guided more by the 
long practice than by any estimate of place 
and. distance, he struck the death-stroke, 
the head fell upon the hallow flooring of the 
scaffold with an appalling bounce, which pet- 
rified the unfortunate executioner. The con- 
sciousness that he had deprived a fellow-crea- 
ture of life, now smote him with a withering 
power, which for some moments deprived him 
of all volition, and he stood in passive stupor, 
gazing wildly upon the blood which streamed 
in torrents from the headless trunk. Imme- 
diately, however, his fatijer-in-law again ap- 
proached him, with a whisper. ‘Admirably 
done, my son! I give you joy! But recollect 
my warning, and look boldly at your work, or 
the mob will hoot you as a craven headsinan 
from the scaffold.’ 


The old man was obliged to repeat his ad-_ 


monition before it reached the senses of his 
unconscious son-in-law. Long accustomed to 
yield unresisting obedience, Florian slow! 

raised his eyes, at the moment when the exe- 
cutioner’s assistant, after showing the crimi- 
nal’s head to the multitude, turned round and 
held out to him the bleeding and ghastly ob- 
ject—Gracious Heaven! what were his feel- 





and Florian, unable to face the criminal, turn-|ings when he encountered a well-known face 
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when he saw the yellow pock-marked visage 
of Bartholdy, whose widely opened, milk blue 
eyes were fixed upon him in the glassy, dim, 
and vacant stare of death ! 

Paralyzed with sudden and overwhelming 
horror, he fell senseless into the arms of the 
headsman, who had watched this critical mo- 
ment, and with ready .self-possession, loudly 
attributed to recent illness, an incident so 

uzzling tothe spectators. He succeeded ere 
a in rousing Florian te an imperfect sense 
of his critical situation, and, supporting his 
tottering frame, led him to the house of the 
deceased executioner. Foran hour after their 
arrival, the unhappy youth sat mute and mo- 
tionless—the living image of despair. It was 
Jong before the disconsolate Florian regained 
the power of utterance. At length a burst of 
tears relieved him. ‘I knew him!’ he began, 
in a voice broken by convulsive sobs. ‘He 
was once my friend. Oh, my father! there is 
no hope for me! Iam a doomed man—a 
murderer! He stands before me ever, and 
demands my blood in atonement for his de- 
struction. How can f justify such guilt? I 
never knew his crime—I cannot even fancy 
him a criminal—but [ well remember that he 
loved and cherished me. Away, my father, 
if you love me, to the judges! I must know 
his crime, or the pangs I feel will never de- 
pact from me.’ 

(Concluded in our next.) 





FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS JOURNAL, 
MURDER WILL-OUT. 

The excitement of all classes of people 
concerning the atrocious Salem murder, has 
naturally led to a great number of stories 
connected with similar subjects. The follow- 
ing, which I heard in conversation a few eve- 
nings since, is a striking illustration how the 
Providence of God can defeat the cunning and 
caution of man. How often have the most 
trivial circumstances led to the discovery of 
great crimes! In the Salem murder, the 
omission of the little word jr. on the outside 
of a letter, led to the discovery of a transac- 
tion which the vigilance of an excited com- 
munity had been unable to detect; in the case 
Iam about to relate, a toad discovered a 
murder ! 

A gentleman travelling in an stopped 
at a village tavern todine. ‘The Inn a 
to be opposite a church-yard; and while he 
was waiting for his dinner, he took a fanc 
to stroll into it, to read the epitaphs, and tal 
with the sexton, whom he saw at work there. 

After some conversation, he remarked to 
the sexton, ‘ But you are disturbing the dead, 
my good friend; here are bones you have 
thrown out.” ‘The ground is so crowded, 
that it is impossible to avoid it sometimes,’ 
replied the sexton ; ‘and in this case nobody’s 
feelings will be hurt. That is the skull ot a 
stranger, who died here suddenly; and none 
of bis relations ever came to enquire about 


him.? ‘¢ Where did hedie?’ asked the travel- 
ler. ‘He died at that place yonder, where a 
tavern used to be kept.—Five or six years ago, 
he arrived at the Inn towards night, ate a 
hearty supper, went to bed apparently in good 
health, and was found dead the next morning. 
His papers gave no clue to his name, or place 
of residence; and no one ever came to claim 
his clothes, watch, &c. which were found in 
his chamber. ‘The physicians thought he died 
of a fit in the night-time.” 

‘Poor fellow! he had a melancholy fate,’ 
exclaimed the traveller, looking at the bones. 
As he spoke, he observed the skull rock toand 
fro, with a sudden motion ; he took it up to 
examine the cause, and perceived that a toad 
had lodged in it. In attempting to thrust the 
creature out, he struck his finger against a 
nail! This excited his curiosity; and on 
close examination, he perceived that a nail 
had been driven through the back part of the 
skull. He did not make the discovery known 
to the sexton; but in the course of conversa- 
tion, inquired what sort of character the land- 
lord:had borne, and whether he still resided 
at the house he had pointed out. ‘He is a 
thrifty, money-making man,’ replied the sex- 
ton; ‘I never heard any harm of him. He 
bought a great farm three or four years ago, 
and he resides on it now.—His old neighbors 
wonder how he managed to grow so rich.’ 
The traveller made no remarks; but observing 
that he had some knowledge and taste for 
anatomy, begged leave to keep the skull. 
His wish was readily granted. On his return 
to the inn, the landlord corroborated the stor 
he had heard from the sexton, without being 
aware that his guest had any particular mo- 
tives for inquiring. Having astértaifed where 
a justice resided, the traveller wal ou 
him, and made known the circumstatiées’ that 
had come under his observation. The Squiré 
was personally acquainted with the former 
landlord ; and agreed to accompany the tra- 
veller to his farm. ‘Tey were very hospita- 
bly received, and urged to remain through the 
night. ‘You seem to be a very prosperous 
man, every thing looks in thriving order,’ said 
the Squire. ‘Yes,’ replied the farmer, 
‘Providence has blessed me in all my under- 
takings.’—* Providence blessed you !” exclaim- 
ed the Squire, suddenly holding up the skull 
before him. ‘Has’ut the Spirit of darkness 
helped you? Look at this nail!’ The guilty 
man turned as pale as a corpse ; and covering 
his face with his hands, trembled violently. 

He confessed his crime and was executed. 
He had been tempted by the sight of a large 
sum of money, which the imprudent traveller 
had opened before him; he had mixed lauda- 
num with his evening draught, and had then 
murdered him in his sleep. A few articles of 
value were left undisturbed in the chamber ; 
and as the wound had been carefully washed 
and covered with hair, the physicians were of 





opinion that be must have died io a fit. 
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For six years the crime remained undis- 
covered ; the murderer thrived upon his ill- 
gotten wealth; and bad not the toad moved 
the skull, he might have gone to his grave un- 
suspected. So mysterious are the workings 
of Providence ! 

UE WRAY IBIDIRIB. 
THE TOMB OF RACHEL, 

‘A few miles further on are the ruins of 
the village of Rama: fragments of walls, only 
a few feet high, are now the only vestiges of 
the place where the Prophet so beautifully 

wedicted the mourning for the Innocent. 
rhere is a spot on the plain, at no great dis- 
tance from the ruined village, of much higher 
interest—the tomb of Rachel. It is one of 
the few places where the observer is persua- 
ded that tradition has not erred; as it fulfils 
literally the words of Israel in his last hour, 
when dwelling on the only indelible remem- 
brance that earth seemed to claim from him. 
The long exile, the converse with the angels 
of God, the wealth and greatness which had 
gathered round him, all yield to the image of 
the toved and faithful wife: “ And as for me 
Rachel died by me, in the way from Bethle- 
hem, and I buried her there.” 

‘ The spot is as wildand solitary as can well 
be conceived; no palms or cypresses give 
their shelter from the blast; not a single tree 
spreads its shade where the ashes of the beau- 
tiful mother of Israel rests. Yet there is 
something in this sepulchre in the wilderness, 
that excites a deeper interest than more splen- 
did or revered ones. ‘The tombs of Zacharias 
, in the valley of Jehosaphat, or 
, he plain of Jeremiah, the trav- 
sat with careless indifference ; beside 
thas achél his fancy wanders “to the land 
of tire peuple of the East,” tv the power of beau- 
ty that could so long make banishment sweet ; 
to the devoted companion of the wanderer, 
who deemed all troubles light for her sake. 

‘The Turks have surrounded most of the 
burial places of the chief characters of the Old 
‘Testament, with more pomp and stately ob- 
servance than this; over that of David and 
Solomon, on the declivity of Zion, a mosque 
is erected; the cave too of Machpelah, of 
Hebron, is covered by a large and ancient 
mosque, and all around, the soil is held invio- 
lable. ‘The cave is in the middle of the inte- 
rior of the edifice; its dark and deep entrance 
only is visible; and it is rarely entered, even 
by the steps of the faithful. For more thana 
century, not more than two or three Europe- 
ans, are known, either by daring or bribery, 
to have visited it; the last was an Italian 
Count, a traveller, who, by paying very high, 
was allowed by his guardians to tread the floor 
of the mosque, and descend into the obscurity 
of the hallowed cavern; this was thirty yeasr 
since. Itis a great pity that so memorable a 













bold valley in which the ancient town of [Tes 
bron stands is often'visited by the steps of 
the pilgrim and the traveller; but the penalty 
of death to every Christian who enters within 
the walls of the mosque, is too dear a payment 
for the gratification. ‘The cave is said by the 
Turks to be deep and very spacious, cut out 
of the solid rock ; and that the resting place 
of the celebrated patriarchs still exists and 
are plainly to be discerned. 

‘ The tribute paid, however, by the followers 
of the prophet to the burial place of Rachel, 
is far more sincere and impressive, than walls 
of marble or gilded domes; the desire which 
the Turks feel that their ashes may rest near 
hers, is singular and extreme. All around 
this simple tomb, lie thickly strewn the graves 
ef the Mussulmans. A trait such as this, 
speaks more for the character of this people, 
than many volumes written in their praise ; 
for it cannot be for any greatness, or wisdom, 
or holiness, in the character of her who sleeps 
beneath, (for which qualities they show so 
much respect to the sepulchres of Abrahaw, 
of David, and his son)—but simply for the 
high domestic virtues and qualities which be- 
long to Rachel; she was a devoted wife and 
an excellent mother, as well as the parent ot 
a mighty people ; and for these things «lo the 
Turks venerate her memory.—Carne’s Trav- 
els in the East. 
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WUSCHLBAWBOUSs 


HABIT. 

‘ If we cannot stop where we wil!, and who 
dare say he can stop and remain impassive 
to the goading of imperious habit. why in the 
name of reason, wirtue, and humanity, should 
we ever consent to be guided by her ?—espe- 
cially when the utmost advantage that can be 
promised, is an occasional forgetfulness of 
self—a perversion and debasement of the noble 
faculties of our nature. Let parents meditate 
this question-profoundly, when they allow, and 
even teach their children to drink wine from 
their glass, or sip the few pvt left in that of 
their guest; or, because the little things are 
puny and delicate, measure them out an allow- 
ance of weak brandy and water, or porter. 
Let them reflect on the consequence of attemp- 
ting to overcome the natural timidity and 
awkwardness of youth, by persuasions to drink 
the health of this lady, and that gentleman, or 
to toast the political chief, or celebrated wit of 
the day. Would they see pictured before 
them, with more than mimic power, the scenes 
which, by a neglect of this caution, they are 
preparing the future man to act, they have 

ut to step to the window opening to the street 
or highway, and they will see a figure reeling 
along in all the decrepitude of age, without its 
ears—the senselessness of idiotism, without 
its harmlessness—the sport of the idle, and 
the pity of the thoughtful—in fine ‘ a confirmed 














scene should be closed to the curious eye ; the) 


drunkard’—dJournal of Health, 
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Speaking Out.—Those who have never spo- 
ken in public can scarcely judge of the conster- 
nation of an old lady who spoke out in church. 
It was formerly the custom in country towns 
for those who lived several miles from the 
church, to remain during the interval between 
morning and evening service. Qn this oc- 
casion she had taken some milk in a pitcher, 
for the children ; and in the most interesting 
part of the worship, a dog, who had followed 
them into the pew, thrust his head into the 
pitcher. Whether his head was too large, or 
the pitcher too small, it is not our province to 
determine; but having regaled himself, the 
pitcher siill obstinately retained its position, 
and he was prams. “| backing out, with the 
pitcher stuck fast upon his head, and the milk 
streaming in every direction on his neck and 
shoulders. ‘ Get out, pup!’ says the old lady. 
Frightened at the sound of her own voice—* O, 
dear, I spoke out in meeting!’ said she. 
‘ There! I spoke out again—O, dear me, I keep 
talking all the time ! 





A public house at the village of Barniston, 


in Yorkshire, has a sign consisting of portraits, 


at full length, and in full costume of four per-. 
sonages, as follows : a king, a soldier, a parson, | 


and a farmer, and the house is yclept, ‘ The 
four Alls.’ Out of the mouth of his majesty are 
the words—* I govern all,’ the soldier says, ‘ I 
fight for all,’ the parson says,‘ I pray for all,’ 
and the farmer finishes with * I pay for all.’ 





Hard Cider.—* Why, dear me, Mr. Long- 
swallow,’ said a good lady, ‘how can you drink 
down a whoie quart of that dreadful! hard cider 
at a single draught?’ As soon as the man 
could breathe again, he replied, ‘1 beg pardon, 
madam, but upon my sou! it was so hard I 
coul’nt bite it off.—M. Y. Constellation. 





A Tailor having mended a pair of breeches | 


for one of his customers, was carrying them 
home, when he saw a funeral pass by, attended 
by an eer whom he knew. ‘ So sir,’ 
said he to him,‘ [ see by are carrying your 
work home as well as I.’ 
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7" We acknowledge, with pleasure, the receipt of one 
hundred and thirty-seven new subscribers, since our 
Jast publication. 





Clarence ; or a Tale of our own times.— Among the 
multitude of new books, which are almost daily making 
their appearance is one with the above title, by the 
author of * Hope Leslie.” We can cheerfully recom- 


mend it to our youthful readers, as one from which they 
may derive both pleasure and instruction, and from the 
perusal of which, they can hardly rise without feeling a 
deep sense of the salutary influence it is calculated to 
exercise upon the mind and heart, in allaying the fever 
of passion and strengthening the virtuous resolutions of 
the su} 
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The Valley of the Nashaway, and other Poems.—These 
poems are from the pen of Rufus Dawes, and have been 
‘ecently published by Carter and Hendee, Boston. The 
principal poem is descriptive of rural scenes, of the long 
remembered and familiar scenes of the author's child- 


hood. The following beautiful and pathetic lines evi- 
dently flowed warm from his beart and cannot fail to 
touch the heart of the reader. 


¢ Sweet Nashaway ! thy fond remembrance brings 
Thoughts like the music of Xolian strings, 
When the hushed wind breathes only as it sleeps, 
While tearful Love his anxious vigil keeps ;— 
When pressed with grief, or sated with the show, 
That Pleasure’s pageant offers here below, . 
Mid’st scenes of heartless mirth or joyless glee, 
How oft my aching heart has turned to thee, 
And lived again in memory’s sweet recess 
The innocence of youthful happiness, 

- - 7 * 
Lo! I am with you now, the sloping green 
Of many a sunny hill is freshly seen ; 
Ounce more the purple clover bends to meet 
And shower the dew-drops on their pilgrim’s feet ; 
Once more he breathes the fragrance of your fields, 
Once more the orchard tree its harvest yields, 
Again he hails the morniug from your hills, 
And drinks the cooling water of your rills, 
While with a heart subdued he feels the power 
Of every humble shrub and modest flower.’ 





The minor poems too merit much praise, and we hope 
‘the author will receive sufficient encouragement to 
,induce him to contribute more largely to the stores of 
literature. 

' 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The communication of LEvov is received and shall 
appear soon. 

ANNETTE is too marvellous for our climate, yet we 
cannot refuse her story, and it shall be published in due 
order. 

Morrt’s story is too simple and lifeless—we have 
/numberless of the same species on hand, and.if we pub- 
lish one we shall give umbrage to a hundred 

We are much obliged to Yourn N. for his kind Wishes 
/and good feelings towards us, but he must write more 
| grammatically and in better taste before wecan publish 

his effusions— He shows talent but it needs cultivation. 

We hope Mrs. Dodge has not forsaken us; a story 
from her pen would be peculiarly acceptable. We 
should also be glad to hear from our old correspondents, 
Emma, Clarissa and Maria. 











MARRIED, 

In this city, on Thursday the 24th ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. Stebbins, Mr. John Jay Downs, of Havana, N, Y. 
to Miss Jane C. Butler. : 

On the 9th ult. by the Rev. Mr..Holmes, Mr. Henry 
A. Dubois, to Miss Evelina Van Deusen, all of 
Livingston. 

On the 10th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Wile, Mr. Aaron 
Low, junior editor of the Poughkeepsie Telegraph and 
Observer, to Miss Mary C. Dean, of Pleasant Valley. 





DIED, 

In this city, on Thursday the 17th ult. Capt. Elijah 
Bunker, aged 66 years. 

On the 26th ult. Mrs. Anna Gelston, widow of the 
late Cotton Gelston, formerly Post-Master of this city, 
in the 67th year of her age. 

On Tuesday the 15th ult. Ezekiel Butler, Esq. in the 
69th year of his age. 

At Rhinebeck, after an illness of four days, Francis 
A. Livingston, Esq. formerly district Attorney of Dutch- 
ess Co, and a member of the Legislature of this stuie, 
in the 38th year of his age. 

In Hallowell, Upper Canada, on the 12th ult, Doct 
Stephen H. Van Dvke, con of Dr. Henry L, Van Dyke, 


fof Kinderhook. 
j 
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POBWRYWe 


FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
MY FATHER’S GRAVE. 
Coldly, coldly beats the storm 
The winds, how wildly do they rave ! 
Yet reach they not my Father's form, 
But harshly murmur o’er his grave. 


Changed is the scene—the rushing air, 
Like the bland melting of a wave 

Is hushed—and gently whisp’ring where 
My Father sleeps, sighs o’er his grave. 


Slowly descends the king of day, 

His bright, resplendent disk to lave 
In occidental waters—Ah! 

He sets upon my Father's grave. 


My Father's grave! once "twas not so— 
His mournful sinile I used to meet ; 

He loved me too, full well I know, 
He loved ine! Oh, the thought is sweet. 


Misfortune, thou thy victim marked, 
And set thy seal upon his brow : 

Upon thy sluggish wave embark’d, 
He felt his broken spirit bow. 


Gay was he in the morn of life, 
But sudden changed to darkling gloom, 
And bowing down with sorrow rife, 
Went broken-hearted to the tomb. 


If all forget that e’er thou wast 
And ne'er regard that lowly spot 
Where sleeps thy unremembered dust, 
Forsaken, lonely and forgot. 
u, my Father, still thy son, 
Thy treasured memory shall save— 
And oft shall visit sad and lone, 
That cherished spot, his Father’s grave. 
OsMaR. 
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THE HEBREW MINSTREL’S LAMENT. 
From the hills of the west the sun’s setting beam 
Cast his last ray of glory o’er’Jordan’s lone stream, 
While his fast falling tears with its waters were blent, 
Thus poured a lone minstrel his saddened lament, 


« Awake, harp of Judah! that slumbering hast hung 

On the willows that weep where thy prophets have sung ; 

Once more wake for Judah thy wild notes of wo, 

Ere the hand that now strikes thee lies mouldering and 
low. 


Where now are the choirs of the glad and the free, 
That woke the loud anthem responsive to thee, 
While the daughters of Salem unite in the song, -~ 
And Tabor and Hermon its echoes prolong ? 


And where are the mighty who went forth in pride 

‘To the slaughter of kings with their ark at their side ? 
They sleep, lonely stream! with the sands of thy shore, 
And the war trumpet’s blast shall awake them no more. 


Oh Judah! alone scattered remnant remain 

‘To sigh for the graves of their fathers in vain, 

And to turn toward thy land with a tear-brimming eye, 
And a prayer that the advent of Shiloh be nigh. 


No beauty in Sharon, on Carmel no shade,— 

Our vineyards are wasted, our altars decayed; 

Aud the heel of the heathen insulting has trod 

§)n the bosoms that bled for their Country and God,’ 





THE ORPHAN. 
BY MRS. MARY E. BROOKS. 
Thou art gathering gloom, thou lone oné 
Amid our festal glee, 
The joyous thrill of the heart’s warm tone, 


Aye has it passed away ! 


The eye that kindled in the bright 
Young glow of thy sunny brow, 

The kindly looks of thy answering light-- 
Where do they slumber now? 


The spirit’s burning kiss has been 
Upon thy lip impressed, 

As the darkness of each coming scene 
Rose on thy mother’s breast; 

The tear-drops on thy wretched brow 
In the night's dim vigil fell, 

As the worn bosom bled below 
With a woe thou might’st not tell. 


Well was the lonely watching 
Beside thy couch of pain, 
And the deep anguish gushing, 
Till thou did’st smile again ; 
What marvel that thy dreams should come 
Wrought with sad melody— 
It is a voice, lone one, of home 
That hovers yet by thee. 


Oh lone! tho’ lips their idle breath 
May wear beside the shrine, 

The full warm rushing tide beneath 
Say who will turn with thine? 
None—none amid the joyous throng 
Nor where the revels swell, 
Their sunny numbers float along 

O’er many a buried spell. 


In solitude for aye thy tone 
Of music must be poured, 
Their mingling echoes are gone down 
That might have crossed the chord ; 
A far dim spreading waste of years 
Warmed by no kindred glow— 
And the bitter gush of burning tears 
From their hidden fount below. 
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DATUGUTAS. 


Answer tothe puzzLesin our last, 
Puzz.e 1.—Merit—Mitre—Remit. 
Puzzur 11.—The head of a Lark—The two ends of 
~ river Ohio—The tail of a Lion—The whole is a 
oon, 











NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 


What kind of snuff is that the more you take of it the 
fuller the box will be? 
It. 
Why is the President calling one of his Secretaries, 
like a man encouraging a glutton ? 
—————————————— ee 


ASHBEL STODDARD, 


Has constantly for sale, at his Book-Store, all kinds 
of School Books now in use, which he willsell on the 
lowest terms. Also, a general assortment of Miscelia- 
neous Booksy Blank Books, Writing and Letter Paper, 
Lawyers’ and Justices’ Blanks, Writing and Printing 
Ink, Stationary, Garden Seeds, &c. &c. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Ig printed and published every other Saturday at One 
Dollar per annumypayable in advance, by WILLIAM 
B. STODDARD,at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 
Third Streets, Hudson, N. ¥.—where communications 
may be left, or transmitted through ghe post office. 

J> All Orders and Communications must be post paid 
tO seceive attention, ; 
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